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BY WILLIAM Il. CARPENTER. | 
CHAPTER I. | 
For many months preceeding the evening on | 
which our tale commences, there had existed a} 
growing animosity between the citizens and ial 
prentices of London and the alien merchants, 
who had settled there for the purpose of facilia- || 
ting their operations in commerce and the sale 
ol their wares; for so great had been the industry 


| 
| 
of the foreigners, or so indolent the Londoners, | 
that two-thirds of the vessels sailing out of their | 
port were owned by these enterprising emigrants. 


Being protected by the government, and pos- | 
sessed of immense wealth, they daily extended! 
their power and influence, until at length it be- | 
came obvious that in a few years the manufac. | 
tures of the native citizens would be entircly lost| 
sight of in the increased demand for the superior | 
commodities of the aliens. Cool, hardy, and in. | 
dustrious, having no other object in view than | 
the amassing of wealth, taking no part in the 
polities of the country in which they considered 
themselves but temporary residents; slow of | 
speech, yet shrewd in all matters relating to, 
trade, they continued plodding onward with that 
silent assiduity which is the surest method of | 
eventually securing a competence. Their pack. | 
horses were known and recognized on every road, | 
and in every village and hamlet in the kingdom, | 
while at the annual fairs a bystander would have 
observed that the most costly articles exposed | 
for sale were the property of these men. | 


Not content with the mere inducement of their 
wares to secure the attendance of the country | 
people around, w itha sagacious policy they hired | 
jongleurs, merry Andrews, mimics and morris) 
dancers, in order that their efforts might lure | 
many to the appointed mecting, who, had it not 
been for these attractions, would have remained | 
content at home. 

The native merchants looked upon the success 
of the foreigners with a jealous eye, but in no one 
place was there greater disaffection manifested 
than in the good city of London, and against 
none of the aliens was their displeasure more 
pointed than against the merchants of the ILans 
‘Towns ; for these mon, by their industry and | 
frugality, together with a business tact peculiar} 
to themselves, had drawn the entire trade in| 


woolens from out of the hands of the Londone: 
and secured it exclusively among themselves. | 
It was in the year of our Lord, 1514, that th: 


J 4 ~ ‘ ' 
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Yn 


out into epen murmurs, and from the ten 


fed. aif w ny rit thyat tlye ’ 7) | 


prelude to acts of a more violent and lawless 
character. 

For some nights previous to the first of May, 
in the year above mentioned, groups of citizens 
and apprentices might have been seen standing 


at the corners of the various streets, or by the| 


door of some well-known Hostel, discussing in 
all the bitterness of personal animosity the stag- 
nation of their trade from the protection given 
by government to interloping foreigners; but 


upon the thirtieth of April or May eve as it was} 


termed, the streets appeared to be almost utterly 


deserted, and it is on this evening that our tale | 


commences. 

It was about the usual time of retiring, say 
nine o’clock, probably nearer the tenth hour, that 
a single passenger might have been seen crossing 


from the street of Saint Martins le Grand, into 


one of the narrow streets by the church of Saint | 
> | 
Paul; he was enveloped in a dark cloak, not un- | 


like those worn by horsemen of modern times, and 
so completely was his person concealed within 
its folds, that it was evident they had been thus 


carefully arranged with a view to avoid recog- 


nition. 
Searecly giving a passing glance to the huge 
signs that creaked over his head, indicative of 


the trade, mystery, or profession of the occupants 


of the houses before which they swung, the | 


stranger proceeded cautiously onward, picking 
his way over the broken side walk for the purpose oj 
escaping the puddles of water that still remaimed 
from the rain which had fallen during the day. 
Crossing Walbrook, he turned to the right, and 


| 
| continued on his course about the distance of 


two bow shots, when he suddenly halted; facing 
him wasa large antiquated building of a mean 
dilapidated appearance, yet, which from the a- 
bundance of carved work about it, lad probably 
once been the residence of a nebleman, but now 


huge lumber- 


was converted into a hostel, as the 
‘ng sign, and rude painting indicated. ‘The sirang- 
er tapped softly at the heavy door, there was a 
rattling of chains heard from within, a harsh gra- 
ting ofthe rusty hinges succeeded, and at the 
next instant mine host of the ‘ Red Rose” thrust 


his broadly illuminated face from between tli 


** Good master Kk plier,” said he of the hostel, 
‘* hast thou tarried long without? for mine car: 
have lost the quick sense of their youthful days, 
and [ marvel not should’st thou have awaited, 
though sooth to say an’ it had been a flaunting 
ruffler at the door rather than the staid presence 

the chief of the Hans merchants, by Mary 
mother! I trow I had been called by other namie 


that or Gabris 


Hush, geen Ga ” i the merchant 


poremneen the broad staircase; ‘* Hush, good 
| Gabricl, knowest thou not I tread on dangerous 
ground: be silent, I pray, well art thou aware 
|that if my name were breathed tothe citizens 
‘and apprentices at present assembled within thy 
hostel, by the Rood! I should be a butt fora 
score of arrows ere thou could’st raise a quarter 
staff.” 

** Now, by my troth, but thou speakest holy 
truth,” replied the host, “ an’ the gallants knew 
of thy presence, my poor life, I warrant me, were 
not worth an Edward shovel-board, for the ap- 





prentices are hot-blooded youths, few of whom 
j}can boast of the cooling virtue of a beard ; there 
is much prudence comes with the growth of a 
beard good sir, believe me.” 


** Would to heaven then,” muttered the mer. 
chant, in an under tone, * that the citizens 
would make a better use of it, and forbear molest- 
ing quict-men in the exercise of their vocations 
—but they are wasps all—hovering around 
and doing battle for the honey of our hives. 
Tell me, mine host, have these men yet proceed. 
ed to the business which has called them in se- 





i 


| cret conclave. 
| +? . . . 
“Sir merchant,” replicd Gabricl, “ if thou 


| 
knowest aught of the voung springals thou wilt 


avouch me when I say, that the turning ofan hour 
glass will scarce suffice to calin their fiery spirits 
jso. as to permit them to enter upon imatters of 
lsuch grave import.” 
|“ Grave import,” echoed the merchant, * thy 
| wordsare ominous, old man, but tush! this isidleto 
Ibe startled hy a sound; conduct me to them, I 
| would hear their resolutions.” 
| Gabriel turned pale—* Under favor, good mas- 
iter,” he exclaimed, ‘it seemeth to me to savor 
trongly of wrongheadedness, this resolution of 
Ithine 3 thou sure ly wilt not venture into this ho: 
net's nest.’’ 
“I will.” 


oe 


Sir merchant!” said the agitated host, * I 


ih ive heard that gray hairs bring with them wis. 
dom, but an’ thou gocston this errand, 1] shall 
have no imore faith in the saying; there have 
lb con threats breathed against thee and thine cre 
jnow, and that too by men who boast not idly, 
what would’st thou among them ?” 


| “ Learn their purposes, and defeat them, if I 


” 
may 
| , . : . 
| “I will bring thee tidings, go not thou.” 
‘te I am resolved.” 


‘* Now, Marv mother, thou art more rash than 
la drunken wassailer! An’ thou venturest theré 


lthou decserveth the cap and bells of the city } 


} } rhior . 
; . of 7 daughter, good sir : : 
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“5 thank thee for thy fears,” re plied the mer. 
chant, in a softencd tone, and grasping the 
hand of Gabriel—* but it is for her sake I mei 
fest this anxicty; she is the cherished idol of my | | 
soul, and to see her snatched from me by the rude | 
hands of ruffian apprentices, or their no less rude | 
masters, would take away the prop against | 
which my heart has leaned, and break it in the fall.” 

* Well! well!” said Gabricl, betrayed into a 
greater expression of feeling than was his wont, 
by the simple pathos of the old man, * Well!) 
well! thou shalt join them ; there is one brave) 

gallant will succor thee in extremity for thy | 
ares sake, and for thine own; he loves'| 

















thee much, though thou hast ere now treated him) ant to yourselves or courteous in me. 


discourteousl y.”’ 
** Elton Cloudesley ?” \ 
* "The same—and as noble a youth, I trow, as, 
ever drew a cloth yard shaft, or played the game | 
of quintain.” 
* If it be as thou sayest—” 
* [fit be! I tell thee, sir merchant, a worthier) 
head never filled an apprentice’s cap, and a bet-| 
ter heart never leaped to the light Tope eyes 3 


|} worthy man; you all know me, and I trow are 


omy! tis Ernest epler—down w vith him ! "m—}i a grasp, that ‘all the philgsophy of sfier years will 
mingled with fierce threats and denunciations. | not prevent a quicker pulse whenever that sweet 
“ Kill him! kill him!” exclaimed many of the || face is reflected from the mirrored depths of 
citizens, and several arms were raised with the! memory. Her hair hung in glossy, golden ring. 
intent, when a young man dashed through the'|| lets over as fair a brow as ever was chiseled by 
crowd, and striking up the weapons, threw him-.||a Grecian sculptor—her eyebrows were beauti 
self before the intruder. ‘fully arched—her eyes of the deepest, darkest 
“ Back, back, on your lives’—he shouted! blue, and the shine—the flickering radiance oc- 
not a hair of his head shall be touched, or woe 
| betide him that doth it—What shall a single }sunbeams dancing over agitated waters—her 
man bo done to death by a multitude ? for) nose was aquiline, and her lips full and pouting ; 
shame ! Lower your weapons men, or by St. Bride, | but the free play and expression of those lips, and 
my quarter staff shall become better acquainted | the accompanying smile, like the dream of an 
with the quality of your heads than will be pleas-' ‘| old melody, could be felt, but never expressed- 


_casioned there by passing emotions, was like the 


Apsley,. 


and to these a finely rounded figure, rather above 
Jekyl, Oakley, an’ ye love me stir not, or I may 


| the middle height, and, unlike most of her coun 
be tempted to do that which would mar your May ‘try. woman, small and delicately moulded feet, 
games on the morrow.” 


land our heroine is presented to the reader. 
* Come away, 


“The May morning rises as clear as it is wont, 
mad ?” exclaimed they, “ is he not a spy, a piti- | my child, but the sun will yet set upon a scene of 
ful spy? and would’st thou shicld him ?” i violence ; therefore don thy hood and kirtle, and 

* Not a step budge I,” replied Cloudesley, | hie thee with thy serving woman to White Fri. 
‘save with assurance of safe conduct to this, ars; our kinsman is prepared to receive thee— 


. ‘ 
Elton Cloudesley, art thou | 
} 


peradventure IT will join thee ere long, at present 





—thou wilt love him yet, mark me! but touch-| 
ing thy entrance, thou must doff thy cloak and i 
velvet doublet, and cap, and array thee in broad | 
cloth like one of them, though sooth to say, thy | 
burly figure will but ill bear thee out amid their | 
lenten persons ;—that will do; now follow me, ! 
and whatever thou hearest be silent, on thy life.” 

The object of the visit of the Hans merchant | 
was, as the reader has probably already perecived, 
with a view of ascertaining the intentions of the 


|| tween us, 


aware [am not a feather to be turned from my 
course by every wind that blows;—I have ran) ‘* Father,” replied the maiden, * If thou tarri-. 
with ye, fought with ye, shot with ye, played with (est, Twill abide with thee—the men of blood 
ye, yet, much as I love the good fellowship be. | dare not harm a woman, and perhaps my pres 
by St. ence may protect thee.” 
Ishe safe?” | They are rude knaves, 
but his day of reck. | stiver for a brow of beauty. 
oning may yet be nearer than he deemeth.” fray 


I must await the removal of my wares.” 


Bride, an’ ye brave me now, 
we are foes heneeforth and forever! 


Alice, and care not a 
Aye, aye! 


LT had rather in this 
the arm of young Cloudesley were by my 

side, than thou before me as a shicld—nay, blush 
said the uot, my girl, 


let him go! 


----—- 


“Yonder is thy house, sir merchant,” 





assembled citizens, and preparing his measures ac- 
cordingly. 

The room into which he was ushered by the | 
host was crowded to excess with the disaffeeted 
which was so far fortunate for himself that) 
it rendered his entrance easy and unsuspect- 


\the coming storm, I pray thee seek some other 
, | if thou art determined to resist the aggressions of 


|daughter from thee. 
ed; there was much noise and confusion in the || ill-fitted to bear u 


we are friends now, and may yet 
young man, “ and if thou would’st be safe from be knit in bond still closer—Hark! what sound 


is that ?—Away! away, my child! the tempest 
asylum, or, (and the apprentice’s voice faltered,) has begun!” 

There were shoutings beard in the street, and 
a domestic rushed into the apartment— 


* They come, 


the mad multitude, I implore thee send thy 


A woman's nature is but good master, now heaven pro 


p against the rude assaults and || teet us!” 


apartment at the time, for the feelings which had | uncurbed violence of an exeited people.” 


prompted the meeting had not sufliciently subsi-| 
ded to allow of their reasoning dispassionately— 


the apprentices and their masters jostled together | 


with a freedom and equality which later times 
know not, for in those days the name of an ap 
prentice 


was honorable. 

Eventually some degree of order was restored 
anda thin, pale-faced man addressed them at 
some length, inveighing bitterly against the con 


duct of the government in permitting forcigners to | 


reside among them; then changing his theme, he 
denounced the foreigners theinselves, “as wolves 


preying upon their sheep folds, or as locusts de- 


vouring their substanee;” and concluded his | 


phillipic by recommending, “ that the appren. | 


fices meet on the morrow at St. Paul’s cross, 


thence to proceed to Saint Martins le Grand with | 


the stern determination to root out the fore 
ers and destroy their warcs.” 

During the acclamations under which he 
suined his seat, the assembly were startled by a 


ign. 
re. 
bold sonorous voice, rising above the applause, 
and exclaiming —** Shame! shame !” 

In an instant all was uproar; the citizens and 
apprentices sprang to their feet, and grasping 
their staves, rushed towards the speaker ; while 
those who stood near, recognizing in him the chief 


ofthe Mans merchants, ericd out—* A py!a 


| . 
. jimy house, despite my danghter’s wishes, and by | the 


, , hands- -now listen 


“ "Thou pale-faced knave !” 


exclaimed = the 
,»| merchant, ** away to thy fellows, 


* Viton Cloudesley,” replied the merchant 
\** thou has borne thyself this evening as an hon.) themselves with bow and harq 
vest man should; thou hast returned good for | their stand at the 


evil, secing that I discountenanced thy 


bid them array 
wbnuss, and take 
windows; and, dost hear’ 
visits to, bid them bear themsclves stoutly, and fire upon 
first man that advances.’ 

* Father! father!" exelaimed Aliec, “ no 
blood, no blood, [ implore thee.” 

* Out upon thee, girl, shall T not defend min 
own? retire tothy chamber, this is work for 
good sir, “till danger is; men, not such as thee; nay, dry thy 
past, for the present she must be bestowed ina) Alice, I 
safer home ; the time is now coming when L will 
win her nobly.” 

“ Tlow ?” 


“ By making my actions d 


|consequence expected but little favor at thy | 


while Ernest Kepler has a 
shelter for his own head, heneeforth thou art | 
weleome, and his dauchter——” 

* Speak not of her, tears, 
meant not harshly; thy old father is 
and netthhed—kiss me, sweet one !—now 
then, farewell—for they approach.” 


VoXxe d 


Confused and tummnltuously caine the appren 


eserving of her and tices and citize..s before the houses of their pro 
ithee ! farewell.” posed victims; they were 
The merchant gazed after the youth until he | some bore the thick staff called the apprentice’ 
disappeared, and then slowly and club, others the well tried and unerring bow 


few harquebusses, at that time 


variously armed 


mournfully a 
proceeded to his own home. 
CHAPTER IL. 
“The May morning rises as clear as it is wont 
my daughter,” 


prohibited by law ’ 


}were among the crowd; the remainder of the 


,|arms were composed of billets, 
said Ernest Kepler, toa beautiful 
girl, over whose fine features 


seythes, pikes, 
and such other instruments of mischief as could 
a shadow of anxie-| be the 


ty was thrown, that added a more than common || proached, shouting “ Apprentices ! apprentic: 
' 


interest to her appearance. She was one of those ||elubs! eclaubs! down with the 


ve rarely behold, but geance! ve necance! no Hans merehants! un 


til they halted with something like 
o sudden vet tenactonur the 


most readily obtaincd—thus they ap 


forcigners ! ven 
light airy beings, such as v 
often dream of, and who, when seen, take hold order before 
of the heart strings with 


warchouse of Ernest Kepler 


While the shouts 
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of those behind reminded them that their fellows! 
had already commenced the work of destruction | 
on the others; the windows of the merchant’s 
house were barricaded and loop holes formed,’ 
through which several harquebusses were pointed 
upon the crowd; expecting no resistance, the 
multitude recviled for an instant, while the mer- | 
chant, taking advantage of the pause, threw, 


open a window and addressed them :— | 


** What seek ye, my friends, that you come in | 


such a hostile guisc—there are no murderers or 





traitors among us—but honest men, who meddle | 
not with others and live by the exercise of their) 
own calling.” 

“Tis Ernest Kepler,” they cried, “ down with } 
him, down with the chief of the Hans mer- \ 
ehants!” and several rushed to the door, for the |) 
purpose of battering it, when Elton Cloudesley, | 
supported by a few of his friends, sprang forward | 
and stood before it. 

Throwing his foot firmly forward he raised his 
bow, affixed the arrow and drew it up to the 
barb, as he said— i 


} } 
| 
| 
! 


** By the holy reod ! the first man that moves 
towards this house with evil thought, shall die 


the death—shame on ye !—for your movements | 
this day are unblessed.—Jckyl !—Oakley, ye are | 


my friends—there lies my cap!” and he threw), 
it several paces before him—* the first man that || 


steppeth over it shoot him, though he die un- 
: ‘ ‘ 1) 
shrived—the laws they have insulted will bear} 
you out—keep striet guard here, while I prepare || 
the eseape of those within.” | 

Seareely had he entered the house, before | 
there arose a shout from a second party who had 
forced the rear and sueceeded in making their 
way to the apartment of the merchant, and had 
strack him down, when Elton rushed in and 
stood over the prostrate body. 


“Down to thy native hell!” exclaimed he, | 
felling the foremost of the party, ‘* what ho! 
Oakley! Jekyl! conduct this worthy man to the | 
wharf at Black Friars—a boat awaits—show 
the boatman my tablets, he will respect them.” 

At this instant they heard much continued | 
shouting, and a dense sinoke suddenly filled the 
apartment. 


“By Mary mother!’ exclaimed he, “ they 


have fired the house—away, away, ere it be too 
late 
“* My daughter,” faintly ejaculated the mer- 
chant, “ give me my daughter!” 
** Is she not safe?” 
* She is in the chamber above—she wonld not 
be removed—oh, save her, or leave me tomy fate.” | 
The apprentice shouted wildly and smote his 
clenched hand upon his brow in unutterable 


agony. 


“* Now heaven have mercy on her soul, for she 
is lost! see, the flames have caught the stairs, | 
the old wooden building burns like so much || 


paper; hie thee to the boat, Jekyl, with the mer- 


chant, T will save Aliee, or perish with her.” 

So saying, he rushed through the licking 
flames: the stairs were burning beneath him,| 
and the oak partitions on either side were blaz ng 
furiously ; it eanght his woolen garments, but} 
he heeded not, he was half suffocated from the 
smoke and intolerable heat, yet still he pressed 


onward ; he called upon Alice, but no sound 


| with halters around their necks before the King 


greeted him, save the crackling of the wood | garly called 


* barefoot,” who, with remarkablc 


around—at length his eye caught the impression + valor, during the late war, effected a bloodless 


of a light garment—he sprang forward—it was 
Alice—she had fainted—folding her in his arms, | 
he threw a woolen cloak round her and prepared | 


,to descend—the stairs had fallen! he rushed 


back, and for a moment gave himself up to de- 
spair—it was but for a moment—he threw open a 


window—grasped his lifeless burthen with the | 


tenacity of a death grasp, and gained a footing 
on a projecting ledge without; he could distinct- 
ly hear the shricks from the crowd below, and 
the fearful speculations of others as to his proba- 
ble escape, for had his brain reeled or his grasp. 
relaxed, they must have inevitably been dashed 
to atoms; that shriek and those horrible specula- | 
tions recalled him; he twice or thrice made the’ 


attempt to throw himself and his charge upon the 


roof of the adjoining house, but failed; again he 
essayed, and by a strong muscular effort succeed- 
ed amid the acclamations of the multitude, who 
had anxiously and painfully watched his struggle. 


Why need we proceed to recount the delirious | 


joy of the merchant on the restoration of his 
child? Why need we say how Cloudesley was 
caressed and blessed?) Why tell how, in a few 


|; months, he recovered from the fever occasioned 
. * . if 
by over exertion and anxiety of mind, and be- 


came the happy husband of the loveliest wife 

and wealthiest heiress in all Britain. Let the 

reader imagine these things, for they are truce. 
As for the result of the insurrection, is it not 


| written in the chronicles of those times, how the 


apprentices were incarcerated and condemned to 
die, but were at length pardoned, after much in- 
tereession, on their appearing bare-headed and 

=? 
in the Hall of Westminister? Verily, it is so 
written! and the event we have recorded was 
ever after impressed upon the memory of the cit- 
izens by the name of * Evil May Day.” 

Baltimore, Md. 


WHO's THE LADY ? 

Aut was bustle and confusion among the fash- 
ionables of a quiet little town in one of the west- 
ern tiers of countics of our State, on the day 
preceeding the evening for a scleet ball. ‘The la- 
dies became great pedestrians, and where on foot 


for hours together, whilst husbands and fathers 


}where at home waiting in awful suspense for 


their return with the shop-keeper’s bill. The 
shop-keepers were more polite than usual, inas- 
much as gauze, lace and ribbons, were the only 
articles indemand, and were bought without the 
ay 


irritating query, ** can't you take less? and not 


a milliner could complain at night of a want of 


j}custom and afull purse. Evening advanced, and 


the bustle inereased. Beaux just from the band 


box might be seen with a glove in one hand and 


}courage in the other, tapping at the door of the 


} wealthy, and tipping and bowing as if made of 


vibretory material with as much cash in their 
pockets as brains in their noddles, and more brass 
in their face than cither. 
One of these mushroom gentry, who had the 
faculty of talking nonsense, had captivated thi 
charming Mchitable Clarissa Adelia Bacon, third 


daughter of the wealthy Capt. Jacobus Bacon, of 


the invincible yoluntecr company of heroes, vul- 


i 


(nota mudliess) retreat through a swamp, two 
‘miles wide, with the enemy in expectation at 
{their heels. At the appointed hour and accor- 
ding to promise, this sprig of the beau monde 
alluded to, pulled the bell at the door of the re- 
| doubtable Captain, which was answered by the 
female servant, who among the rest was prepar- 
‘ing for the ball, and in her * best bib and tucker,” 
‘made a polite bow and invited the young cox. 
‘comb in. Twilight deceived his already defeet- 
ive vision,(defective, for it is sometimes said that 
| love, like wine, makes men see double, especial- 
ly if they run against a lamp post,) and he mis- 
, took the servant for his Mchitable. Doffing his 
‘hat and describing with his body all the figures 
| of Euclid, such as circles, squares, and triangles, 
he at last completed his bow a la mode and lisp- 
jed the fact that he had *“* the onnew of being 
in redineth to etheort her to the Atheinbly room.” 
* ] am engaged, sir,” said the kitchen belle. 
| * Engaged!” exclaimed the youth, chop-fal. 
len, ** Miss Bacon engaged !” 
| ‘Oh?! it’s Miss Bacon you wish to see, then,” 
| replied the girl. 
{| 4 Whey yeth—I am mithtaken—fauth—the 
devil !—bowing and talking to a thervant girl !— 
wherth your mithtress !” 

‘* Walk into the parlor, sir,” answered the in- 
sulted girl; ‘ [ will call her.” 


| Reader wouldst thou know who this servant 
girl might be, of whom we have been chatting ? 
Well, listen and I'll tell thee. Didst ever hear 
of Willian K————, once a very wealthy ship- 
ping merchant of New-York, who through multi- 


| plied losses, was exiled from the dominion of 
jwealth, and consequently of fashion, and for 
many years dwelt obscurely ina country village, 
with the only remnant of a once large family, a 
charming daughter ? 

This was the very child. At the age of ten 
she became an orphan, but not friendless. ‘The 
gentlemanly character of her father, even in 
poverty, had won the esteem of all, and this last 
survivor of his accumulated misfortunes found a 
home and a friend with a wealthy country gen. 
theman. She grew up to womanhood, beautiful 
and accomplished, and beloved by all the family 
asasisteranda child. But death claimed her 
adopted mother as his, and her prospects chan- 


3 


ged. ‘The woman who supplied her place a few 
months afterward, was her antipodes, and Aman. 
dak 





stepped forth into the wide world, de- 
pendant upon physical strength alone for subsis- 
tanee. But the good wishes of her adopted 
family went with her, and a situation in the family 
of Capt. Bacon was secured to her, at which place 
the reader will recollect he or she found her. 
jut I willresume my story. 

At an early hourthe ball room was filled with 
a truly brilliant assemblage. There were red 
cheeks in profusion, some painted by nature and 
others by art. Bright eyes in abundance, some 
sparkling with intelligence, others with joyous 
excitement, and among the rongher sex, many 
with wine. Mirth and hilarity bore regal sway, 
until a discovery was made—a discovery consid. 
ered, by that assembly, of equal importance to 


Herschel’s lunar observations. The dance was 


f 
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suspended, notwithstanding Sambo still sawed |/his urbanity was an evidence that she had!ithe arms of victory, when the force he encour 


his cat-gut, and a whisper ran through the crowd. | 


‘The purse-proud, vinegar-faced Mrs. Z———-, 
had the honor of making the discovery—a dis- 
covery in which was involved the reputation of all 
present. It was nothing less than the lamentable 
fact, that Amanda K 
Capt. Bacon, had impertinently intruded herscelt 





, the servant girl of 


into the company of her betters, and actually 
danced two cotillions with them before the de- 
grading truth was known. 
** Did youever see such impertinence ?” 
one. 
* What a brazen thing!” said another- 
“Why, see how she’s dressed!” said a third. 
“Such a character!” whispered a fourth :— 
** they say—but never mind now.” 


“A pot-slewer in our company—the wenel !? | 


chimed in Mrs. Z 





, With that elevance of ox- 
pression which characterized her, and turning up 
her nose advised the ladies to leave the room and no 
longer be insulted with her presence.—This ad- 
vice was assented to by the intelligent compa- 
ny, and the poor, but infinitely superior girl, was 
left alone--abashed, confused, and almost over- 
come with cmotion. 
was the son of her adopted father, who united 


intelligence, a graceful and gentlemanly deport-’ 


ment, and the command of extensive possessions 
in one of the most fertile portions of our State. 
He was absent when the revolution in the 
room took place, but returned just as it was evac- 


uated by the ladies.—Astonished at the change, | 


and perceiving Amanda standing with her face 


suffused with blushes, he hastily inquired the} 


eause. A friend drew him aside, and communi- 
cated the facts as I have penned them—the 
young man was enraged, and with an emphasis 
adequate to his just excitement, he exelaimed, 
‘* What's that purse-proud fool—that ignorant 
parrotoffashion worth, who scorns virtue be- 
cause it is coupled with poverty !” 

* Ten thousand dollers,” answered his friend. 
dollars! eh? Well 
is worth that sum, and the haughty fool 
bargain. 


Ten thousand 
in the 
Ten thousand dollars! and that, for- 
sooth, balanced against virtnous respectibility. 
Here, Amanda, my girl,” taking her by the hand 


and bowing respectfully to the gentlemen pres. | 


ent, * let us leave this place where haughty 
pride, pampered and fed by erumbs of wealth, 
exercises an influence superior to the dictates 
of good sense, when virtue is endangered.” 
Sosaying they left the place and returned home. 
The very next morning after the ball, Aman- 
da K 





»the poor, the slighted, the abused 
girl, who was denied the boon of mixing in so- 
ciety, because she wore the russet mantle of pov. 


erty, received from the hand of the indienant 


young man, aninstrument of writing, securing! 


to her possession the full and undivided amount 0! 


ten thousand dollars. This gift, and the mo. 


tives which prompted it, were soon made known 


to the haughty Mrs. Z ,and enyy, more 
rankling and painful than disdain, supplied th 
place of the latter. Nor was the cup of bitter. 
ness yet full. With all the solicitude of a moth- 
er, she had laid snares to entrap the young man 
in question, as a husband for her own charming 
grcy-eyed daughter, 


and fondly imagined that 


He who invited her thither 


ball, 


Amanda ' 


caught him in her meshes. 


stations. Ere two months had elapsed, the hum. 
ble Amanda beeame the wife of the wealthy Ed- 
ward N— . Time 


course, bearing upon its tide sweet flowers 


rolled on in its silent 





and 
beaming sunshine, and every ingredient of hap- 
piness for the youthful pair, and those who turn 
ed their 


girl, became the courtiers, the fawning syco- | 


phants of Mrs. N 
tion, was no more amiable, no more worthy of 
esteem, uo more beloved by the truly good.— 
, ['wenty summers have since seattered their 


blossoms around her quiet mansion, and the’ 


slight touches of the frost ofage are gathering 
upon the temples of her fondhusband. Yet love 
pure and holy, still warms the domestic circle 

hercin the altar of 


true benevolence is reared. 


The good things of life are poured into her lap in| 


abundanee, while she distributes with a prodigal 
hand their blessings among the children of cheer- 
less poverty, and it may be truly said “* that her 


! 


children rise up and call her blessed, her husband 


also, and he praiscth her.” 


What an instructive moral may be gleaned 


cur almost daily in the great mass of society. 
Lhave told is not the 
fancy, wrought up from the tinsel 
i material of fiction, bascd upon fact. 


The simple tale filagree 
work of 


How often 


are suci facts exhibited to our view, to the great 


discredit ofintelleetual worth! Virtue, beauty, 


intelligence, moral worth, the 


of intelligent creatures, are often forced to bow 


before the gilded shrine of 
built up 


tars are amid the mouldering ruins 
rites consis! 
nofall that 


at and noble in nature, all thatis bright and 


of Genius, and whose sacrificial 
in the utter prostration and d 


a rT’ 


lovely in humanity. 
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FRANCIS MARION, 


Francis Manion, colonel in the 


vice, and brigadier general inthe militia of South- 
Carolina, was born in the vi 
in the year 1733. 


To portray the 


inity of Gi ry town, 


meteor like ¢ 


oursee oj 


hood and exploit, traced by Gen. Marion and hi 
heroic followers, would constitute a picture, rich 
in admiraton and delight, to the lovers of bravery 
and romantic adventure. Never was an offi 
better suited to the times in which he lived, and 
ithe situation in which it was his fortune to act 
for stratavems, unlooked for ent rprises against 
the enemy, and devices for concealing his ow1 
position and movements, he had no rival. Nev 
er, ina single instanee, was he overtaken in hij 
Co sc, ora covered inh his h ding pla | OF ! 
ome of his own party, anxious for } afety 
ind well acquainted with many of t! ! o! 
his retreat, have ught for him whole d it 
his immediate neichborhood, without fndine him 
Suddenly and unexpeetedly, in some distant 
point he would acuain appear, pouncing upon his 
encny like the eagle upon his prev. These high 
lra lit : ! hing { Vv iitto 


do the most towering expectations fall from high | 


backs upon Captain Bacon's servant 


, Who inher new sta-| 


from incidents of this kind—incidents which oe- 


highest attributes | 


Mammon, whose al. | 


thenin the flood-tide of prosp rity. 


. } 
revuiar ser. 


’ } 
nardale 


ja p, with their black firelee] and 


But alas! how soon}, tered was ten fold the number of that he com. 
'manded. 


“Young Marion at the age of sixteen, enter- 
ed on boarda vessel bound to the West Indies, 
with a determination to fit himself for a seafaring 
life. On his outward passage, the vessel was up 
set ina gale of wind, when the crew took to their 
boat without water or provisions, it being imprac 
ticable to save any of either. A dog jumped into 
the boat with the crew, and upon his flesh, eaten 
raw, did the survivors of these unfortunate men 
subsist for seven or cight days; in which period 
several died of hunger. 

Among the few who escaped was young Ma 
rion. After reaching land, Marion relinquished 
his orignal plan of life, and engaged in the labors 
inagriculture. In this ocecupation he continued 
until 1759, when he became a soldier, and was 
appointed a lieutenant in a company of yvolun- 
teers, raised for an expedition against the Chero- 
kee Indians, commanded by Captain William 
Moultrie, (sinee Gen. Moultrie.) 

As soon as the war broke out between the col 
onics and the mother country, Marion was eal- 
led to the command of a company in. the first- 
corps raised by the state of South-Carolina, Th 
was soon afterwards promoted toa majority, and 
served in that rank under Colonel Moultrie, in 
his intrepid defence of Fort Moultric, against th: 
combined attack of Sir Henry Clinton and Si: 
H. Parker, on the 2d of June, 1776. 


afterwards placed at the head of a regiment, 


Ile was 


as lieutenant coloncl commandant, in which 
capacity he served during the siege of Charleston ; 
when having fractured his leg by some accident, 
he became ineapable of military duty, and fortu- 
nately for his country, escaped the captivity 
to which the garrison was in the sequel, forced to 
subinit. 
When Charleston fell into the enemy’s hands, 
Jentenant Colonel Marion abandoned his state, 
and took shelter in North Carolina. ‘The moment 
he recovered from the fracture of his leg he engag 
edin preparing the means of annoying the enemy, 


With six- 


teen mi nonly, he crossed the Sante c, and com 


| 
meneed that daring system of warfare which se 


much annoyed the British army. 
Colonel Peter 


Marion, gives the following interesting incident : 


forry in his life of General 


About this time we reecived a flag from the 

nemy in Georgetown, South-Corolina the object 
of which was to make some arrangements about 
the exchange of pri mers. The flag 
usual ceremony of blindfolding 


tito Marion's 


*, Was conducted 


encampment. Having heard 


- 
vrreat talk abou 


General Marion, his faney had 


sketched out for him some 


tout figure of a warrior, such as O’Hary, or 


Cornwallis hime 


> 
ntals. But 


, of martial aspeetand flaming 
eoum 


what was his surprise, when 


led into Marion’s presenee, and the bandage ta- 


ken from his eyes, he beheld in our hero, a 
warthy ioke-cried litth man, with seareecly 
nourh of threadbare hom pun to cover his na- 

kedn ! and instead of tall ranks of gay-dressy dl 
oldiers, a handful of sun-burnt, yellow-legged 


midilia-men; some roasting potatoes, and soin 


nowd 
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horns lying by themon the logs. Having recovered | think it hard to indent himself a slave for four-' 
a little from his surprise, he presented his letter /teen years. But let him be over head and ears 
to General Marion, who perused it, and soon settled ) in love, and with such a beauteous sweetheart as 
every thing to his satisfaction. fachel, and he will think no more of fourteen 
The officer took up his hat to retire. year’s servitude than young Jacob did. Well, 
“Oh no!” said Marion, “it is now about our now this is exactly mycase. Tam in love; and 
time of dining ; and I hope sir, you will give us| my sweetheart is Liverty. Be that heavenly 
the pleasure of your company to dinner.” nymph my companion, and these woods shall 
At the mention of the word dinuer, the British have charms beyond Londonand Parisin slavery. 
officer looked around him, but to his great mor- ‘fo have no proud monarch driving over me 
tification, could see no sign of apot, pan, Dutch- | With his gilt coaches; nor his host of excise- 
oven, or any other cooking utensil, that could men and taxgatherers insulting and robbing ; 
raise the spirits of a hungry man. but to be my own master, my own prince 
“Well Tom,” said the general to one of his men, and sovereign; gloriously preserving my national 
‘** come, give us our dinner.” dignity, and pursuing my true happiness: 
The dinner to which he alluded, was no other) planting my vineyards, and eating their luscious 
than a heap of swect potatoes, that were very fruit; sowing my fields, and reaping the golden 
snugly roasting under the embers, and which grain; and seeing millions of brothers all around 
Tom, with his pine stick poker, soon liberated ||me, equally free and happy as myself :—this, sir, 
from their ashy confinement; pinching them is what I long for.” 
every now and then with his fingers, especially The officer replied that, both as a man anda 
the big ones, to see whether they were well done Briton, he must certainly subsertbe to this as a 
or not. Then having cleansed them of the happy state of things. 
ashes, partly by blowing them with his breath, “© Happy,” quoth Marion, * yes, happy indeed : 
and partly by brushing them with the sleeve of and I would rather fight for such blessings for 
old cotton shirt he piled some of the best on a my country,and feed on roots, than keep aloof, 
large piece of bark, and placed them between though wallowing in all the luxuries of Solomon. 
the British officer and Marion, on the trunk of | For now, sir, 1 walk the soil that give me birth, 
the fallen pine on which they sat. /and exult in the thought that [am not unworthy 
‘I fear, sir,” said the general, “ our dinner of it. I look upon these venerable trees around 
will not prove so palatable to youas I could wish; | me, and feel that I do not dishonorthem. I think 
but it is the best we have.” of my own sacred rights, and rejoice that I have 
The officer, who was a well bred man, took up not basely deserted them. And when I look for- 
one of the potatoes and affected to feed, as if he ward to the long, long ages of posterity, | glory in 
had founda great dainty ; but it was very plain. the thought that Lam fighting their battles. ‘The 
that heate more from good manners than good children of distant gencrations may never hear 
appetite. my name; but still it gladdens my heart to think 
Presently he broke out into a hearty laugh.—| that Lam now contending for their freedom, 
Marion looked surprised. ** I beg pardon, gencr- | with all its countless blessings.” 
al,” said he,‘ but one cannot, you know, al- I looked at Marion as he uttered these senti- 
ways conmand one’s conceits. I was thinking ments,and fancied I felt as when I heard the 
how drolly some of my brother officers would last words ofthe brave De Kalb. The English- 
look, if our government were to give them such, man hung his honest head, and looked I thought, 
a bill of fare as this.” as if he had seen the upbraiding ghost of his il- 
‘** T suppose,” replicd Marion, * it is not equal lustious countrymen, Sidney and Hampden. 
to their style of dining.” On his return to Georgetown, he was asked 
** No, indeed,” quoth the officer, “ and this, I by Colonel Watson why he looked so serious? 
imagine is one of your accidental Lent dinners: “TT have cause, sir,” said he, * to look so 
a sort of ban-yan. In general, no doubt, youlive | serious.” 
a great deal better.” * What! has General Marion refused to 
* Rather worse,” answered the general, “ for) treat ?” 
‘* No, sir.” 
“Well, then, has old Washington defeated 
bly what you lose in meal you make up in malt, Sir Henry Clinton, and broke up our army !” 


though stinted in provisions, you draw noble 


often we don’t get cnouch of this.” 


** Heavens!” rejoined the officer, ** but proba. 


” 
. 


‘“* No, sir, nut that neither; but werse. 
pay.” * Ah! what can be worse 2” 
© Not a cent, sir,” said Marion, ** not a cent.” “Why, sir, Lhave seen an American general 
** Heavens and earth then! you must be in| and his oflicers, without pay and almost without 
abad box. I don’t see, general, how you can clothes, living on roots, and drinking water; and 
stand it.” 


all for Linerty!! What chance have we against 


“Whiy, sir,” replicd Marion, witha smile of such men?” 
sclf-approbation, * these things depend on fecl- 


It is said Colonel Watson was not much obli- 
ing. ged to him fer his speech. But the young officer 


The Engl shiman said, ** he did not believe it) was so siruck with Marion’s sentiments, that he 


would be an casy matter to reconcile Ais feelings never rested until he threw up his commission, 
to a soldier's life on general Marion’s terms: a// and retired from the service.” 
Itulktiag, no pay, aud no provisions, but potatoes.” “ Gen. Marion, whose stature was diminutive, 


“Why, sir,” answered the general, ** the) and his person uncommonly light, rede, when in 
heart is all; and when that is much interested,| serviee, one of the fleetest and most powerfu 


, 


2mancan doany thing. Many a vonrth would |) chargers th 


south could produce. When in fair 


pursuit, nothing could escape him, and when 
retreating, nothing could overtake him. 

Being once nearly surrounded by a party of 
British dragoons, he was compelled for safety, te 
pass into a corn-ficld by leaping the fence. ‘This 
ficld, marked with a considerable desecnt of sur- 
face, had been in part a marsh. Marion entered 
it atthe upper side. The dragoons in chase 
leapt the fence also, and but a short distant be- 
hind him. So completely was he now in thei: 
power, that his only mode of escape was to pass 
over the fence on the lower side. But here lay 
a difficulty which to all but himself appeared in- 
surmountable. 

To drain the ground of its superfluous waters, 
a trench had been cut around this part of the 
field, four fect wide and of the same depth. Of 
the mud and clay removed in cutting it, a bank 
had been formed on its inner side, and on the 
top of this was erected the fenee. ‘The clevation 
of the whole amounted to more than seven feet 
perpendicular height ; a ditch four feet in width 
running parallel with it on the outside, and a 
foot or more of space intervening between the 
fence and the ditch. 

The dragoons, acquainted with the nature and 
extent of this obstacle, and considering it impos- 
sible for their enemy to pass it, pressed towards 
him with loud shouts of exultation and insult, 
and summoned him to surrender or perish by the 
sword. Regardless of their rudeness and empty 
clamor, and inflexibly determined not to become 
their prisoner, Marion spurred his horse to the 
charge. ‘The noble animal, as if conscious that 
his master’s life was in danger, and that on his 
exertion depended his safety, approached the 
barrier in his finest style, and with a bound that 
was alinost supernatural, cleared the fence and 
the ditch, and recovered himsclf without injury 
on the opposite side, 

Marion now facing his pursuers, who had halt- 
ed at the fence unable to pass it, discharged his 
pistols at them without effect, and wheeling his 
horse, and bidding them ‘* good morning,” with 
an air of triumph, dashed into an adjoining 
thicket, and disappeared in an instant. 

Gen. Marion wasa native of South-Carolina ; 
and the immediate theatre of his exploits, was a 
large section of the maritime district of that 
state, around Georgetown. ‘The peculiar hardi- 
hood of his constitution, and its being aecom- 
modated toa warm climate, and alow marshy 
country, qualified him to endure hardships and 
submit to exposures, which, in that sickly region 
few other men would have been competent to 
sustain. He continued his undivided efforts 
until the close of the war, and lived to sce the 
United States enrolled among the free and inde- 


pendent nations of the carth. 
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THE LOVE OF A HAT. 
“Ou Alfred, IL have been out shopping al! the 
afternoon, though I purchased nothing; but I 
called at Mrs. Hall’s the milliner, and she showed 
me sucha love ofa hat I was complet ly en 
chanted: I tried it on, and found it so becoming 
1 was tempted to wear it home. It is the color 


ofa damask rose, with asplendid ribbor 


=~ 
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a gracefully drooping snowy pluine, and a curtain || to ask a rec 
She seemed con- 
anda few 


of exquisite blonde a quarter of a yard in depth. |) in the eyes ef her husband. 


say it was a perfect love :litent te wear the old dud of a hat, 


} 
| 


I know you would 
should you not like to see me come out in it ?” 

“ That is quite a broad hint my dear Sarah, | another evil genii crossed their path in the guise 
I like to see you in any thing: but what is the of a fifty dollar shawl, which so-exceedingly 
price of this so much admired bonnet ?” 

‘“* Mrs. Hall said it was worth thirtcen dollars ; 
but as she wished to be as reasonable as possible 
would lect 


ask her lord and 
to purchase it; 


master for leave, 


and here beginneth the second 


with such a customer as myself, she 


me have it for twelve.” ject. He stood by the window, his hand was in 

“ Well she is quite accommodating, but is not 
that too much to lay out upon an article of dress 
thrown aside? Then you know 


is your white one, not yet two |/ere he replied. 


{| 
| 
\\. 
| 
{| 


J 
his pocket, and the money in his hand, I verily 
l 
t 


so soon to be han denied her, but he hesitated 


Sarah, there 


months old; I had rather see you wear that 1 


longer. I do not like to have people say that 1 
my wife is extravagant, and we cannot very well iP resent. 
afford to fellow every new fashion; are you wil- 


ling to give it up?” |, very serviceable, and others, of all sorts 


2 P . I} - 
‘The young wife pouted, and was half inclined || sizes?” 


It were better if she had, 


to ery. for tears are 


more excusable than anger. the word, and I shali never wear the old horse 





blanket again; they are only fit for Irish women 
and wenchies. 
t 
extravagant; I }} 


**QO I suppose I can wear the old dud of a 


white hat all winter, if you will not allow You seem to know all about my 
better one; but do not call me 
am sure a tivelye dollar bonnet need not drain || 
Look at iny friend Mrs. Haight ; 1 


a month, I be. 


me a 
articles of dress: I suppose you keep a written 
inventory of my wardrobe.” 


your resources. “Oh Sarah you grieve me ! but look here ! sce 


she has a new head gear once this poor object passing along through the bitter 
She had a French hat which cost her |) snow storm, with no covering outside of her calico 


She 


lieve. 


sixteen dollars. it twiee, and! dress, to shield her from the weather: I will 


raise the window and bid her come in if you will 
run up stairs for your blanket ?” 


66 You 


only wore 
then taking a fancy to alter it, spoilt it entirely, 
so that it was fit for nothing but paper rags; 


and not long since she gave eight dollars for a can be generous to every one beside 


turban which she never has worn, and never will |, me, but she may have it, in welcome.” 

i « ' , 
wear. But I see what Lam to expect. I did) Sarah was charitable and kind, and as she 
not believe you were so parsimonious.” gracefully threw the shawl overthe poor woman's 


| 
Sarah was vexed. She tossed her gloves and | shoulders the shade of anger upon her counte- 


| 
handkerchief upon the carpet, and drawing her |" 
chair towards the grate, sat in sullen silence | 


nance gave place to a smile of satisfaction. 


** Heaven bless you !—Heaven forever bless you!” 
twirling the tasscls of her purple mantilla till | said the grateful woman, as she turned to depart. 


summoned to the tea table. ‘The meal was hur- | ‘* You are a young and happy couple, trust in 
unkind 
but 


You have wealth, friends, 


each othicr’s never let 
words pass between you; they are 


hard to be forgotten. 


ried through without transgressing the rules of affection, and 


slowly | easy said, 


| 
"5 
1} 
| 


politeness, and the evening hours passed 
for though 


and uncomfortably away ; g 
and home! 


sought to enter into conycrsation with his wife may your riches never take wings 
she would only answer in monosyllables; but she |) and fly away, your friends follow, aud your home 
had time to reflect upon the folly of her conduct, | become the abode of distress. Be of one mind, 


loving and forgiving always; and once more I 
say, trust in each other's affection.” 


and at last began to feel very unhappy. 
Alfred and Sarah had not been long wedded, 

| Again was the difference amicably abjusted, 

and though asa_ true historian I must allow that 

a few similar 


and this was their first disagreement— 


* Por ob how slight a cause will move 


Dissensions between hearts that love.” scenes occurred, yet Sarah soon 


The wife was young, gay, playful and affee-| began to sce the error of her ways, and was grad- 


tionate, and liad been chosen by a man of sense,}) ually reforming when Alfred one day entered 


| . . 
more for the good qualitics of her mind and heart, || and found her weeping over the following letter. 
My Dearest Sisver: 





than her beauty, though that was of thy 
kind; 


tradiction; and indulged a fondness for dress 


rarest | probably 


—* You have 
but she possessed a spirit impatient of con- || 


learned from the sey report, that my husband 
'has been unfortunate 





1 business, but his pride 
as hitherto kept me from informing youof the ex. 
‘tent of his IIe is 
| without a dollar in the world that he 


own, and now 





which her husband hoped she might overcome, 
if dealt with rightly. He felt that 
to begin a reform, and almost repented having 





it was hard || losses. ruined, completely ; 





can call his 
given the first lesson, though more than ever| 
convinced that it But Sarahi’s | 
the 
morrow with a face all sunshine, and rosy lips |, 


i| 
| 
proud to| 


lying dangerously ill of a fever 


was neccessary. brought on by exertion, exposure, and anguish 


was an April temper, and she appeared on jofmind. I kept up my courage and spirits till 


now, but they are fast leaving me. I shrink 


dropping kind words, for though too from poverty, not as the worst of evils, but as 
confess herself in fault, she felt that us was |!one which I at present know of no means to a- 
wrong, and while no allusion was made to the |) vert; and though my children are not literally 





past, she appeared, by her affectionate manne rs] 


“Don’t talk to me about serviccable ! I hate | 


months passed away in undisturbed happiness ; but 


pleased the lady’s faney, that she ventured to | 
and money, 


mciliation, and soon read forgiveness |! 


shelter us. 


} 


ty, for we owe it tothe kindness of our creditors, 
that we have a morsel to cat, and a roof to 
Did you think that I could ever be 
? [tis the will of Heaven, and 


brought to this ? 
my proud spirit is humbled in the dust. Come 


‘tome my sister—console me with your sympa- 


lesson which he saw fit to give her upon that sub- 


| 
| 


| 


Alfred will not 
object ; he is always kind—coine soon. 

ADELA. 
read the letter and proposed starting 


thy—help me with your advice. 


Alfred 
immediately; which they accordingly did; and, 


| after two days journey, reached the dwelling of 


and | 


yelieve ; for he would much rather have given it | their afilicted sister. 


Alfred came 


not to bea 


moment | passive spectator of their distress, but as an an- 


gel of merey, to relieve. He told his wife that 


“Sarah it is hard for me to refuse youanything ;| he had saved two hundred dollars by denying 
but a shawl is what you certainly do not needat| her some useless expense, at different times ; he 
Have you not an elegant cloak, a rich | had intended to devote it to some charitable pur- 
Cashmere, a Rob Roy, which if not handsome, is | pose, and it was now hersifshe wished to present it 


toher sister. He cheered the heartof the sick man, 


| and inspired him with new courage, till the fever 


crying for bread, they are subsisting upon chari- | 
i 


left him, and he was able toadopt the means, which 
his true friend proposed, of providing for the 
wants of his family. Alfred's influence was exert- 
ed and his purse opened, till the houschold wer 
again restored to comfort, and happiness; and 
they saw him depart with tears and bicssings. 

Sarah 


When they were alone in the carriage, 


wept upon her husband's shoulder. She confes 
sed her former faults, and implored forgiveness 
the pain 
felt that 


who deny 


him; for 
She 


for the wrong she had done 


she had given his noble heart. 


those only can be truly 


that they may 


gencrous, 


themselves, give to others: no 
more unkind words fell from her lips, she was 
careful not to make any unreasonable requests, 
and she now blessed the day when her husband, 
to bring about this change commenced with de 
nying her the * love of a hat.” 

THE SCOTCIL BAKER IN LONDON, 

We copy the following from a report under the 
head of * Westminister Court of Requests,” in 
one of our London papers. 

A rotund, full-priced baker, who brings his 
weekly batch of miserable debtors to this Court— 
bakers are not, generally speaking, celebrated 
espe cially Scotch bakers— 


ped into the plaintiffs box, papers and ledger in 


for benevolence, step 


good his claim to 25s 


hand, to make . for bread 
supplied toa Mr. John Howard. 

A tall young woman, wearing a handsome fw 
mantilla, and evidently careful to exhibit the ex 
ternals of gentility, presented herself to answer 
the 


—the hollow cheek and spare form, produced by 


demand. Wer age might be cithcr 18 or 2> 
early sorrow or privation, or both—prevented a 
closer approximation to the truth. 

A Commissioner.—Is the amount disputed. 
not. I 


part of my father, that he sineerely 


Young Lady.—Certainly have only 

to say, on the 

regrets his inability to settle the amount at once. 
Chairman.—And how will you pay it 

to offer now, and 


indulgence of pay 


Young Lady.—l have 5s. 
my father wishes to have the 
rest at halfa crown a weck. 
The bill 


has been standing for some 


ing the 


Commissioner.— is for bread, and it 


time. Judging from 
your appearance, T should think your father can 


to be in such circumstanees as to make it diffi- 
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cult to procure the few shillings left unpaid on | to remain there. ‘The father took the child in his ' 


this bill. hand, and ran towards the shrouds, but the boy 

Young Lady.—Appearances are often de- | could not mount with him. He cried out there- 
ecitful. It is equally distressing to my father and | fore, ‘“* Father! father! donot leave me!” But 
myself to ask even for one day ; but unexpe cted | | finding that his son could not climb with him, 
sickness in our family has totally exhausted our | and that his own life was in danger, he withdrew 
little means. || his hand. When morning came, the father was 

Baker, (pocketing the money).—Twa and sax- conveyed on shore with some passengers who 
pence a week is not enough. Ye gang about | were preserved, and as he was landing, he said 
toon wi a grand boa, and a fine silk dress, while | ] within himself, ‘* How oan I sce my wite without 
my wife maun wear a plaid shaw] and a cotton!) having our boy with me?” When, however, the 
goon, because the likes o’ye will cat an honest j calles parent let go his hands his Heavenly 
inon’s bread wi’oot paying for’t. ‘That fine tip-|| Father did not leave him. He was off the deck, 
pet ye hae gotton on maun hae cost, may be sax} | but happily clung to a part of the wreck on 
gowden guincas. 


| 


{which some other of the passengers were float- 
“It is true,” said the young lady, coloring,||ing. With them he was miraculously preserved. 
‘“my dress may appear rather extravagant, and | When he was landing, not knowing of his fath-. 


if | could with prudence dress at less cost I'\er’s safety, he said “ it is no use to take me | 


would do so; but upon a respectable exterior, || ashore now, I have lost my father.” Ile was 
on my part, as a teacher of music, depends the | carried, much exhausted, to the same house 
subsistance of a sick father and two young sis- |) where his father had been sent, and actually 
ters. (‘The baker shut his book abruptly, and ) placed in the same bed, unknown to either, till 


thrust his papers into his pocket.) As for the!) clasped in cach othersarms. When we read the | 


boa you allude to, that was pledged this morning interesting fact, regarding this poor ship boy, let 
to raise a few shillings to pay you the five you us remember the words of David, “ When my 
have just received, and to provide food for those | father and mother forsake me, the Lord taketh 
who have tasted little else beyond dry bread for || me up.” 
the last week. The tippet I have on was kindly | 
leut me by my landlady, as the day is wet and 





| SYMMETRY. 
cold.” | Tur father of the celebrated Paul Jones was 
* Well, Mr. Baker,” said the Chairman in a)! gardener to Lord Selkirk, and amongst other 
tone of compassion, ** perhaps you will agree to _peculiarities, was remarkable for his great fond. 
the young lady's terms ?” 'ness for what is called symmetry. ‘Thus, if he 
* Oh, aye,” said the baker, “ twa and sax-|) planted a shrub in one part of the garden, he 
pence amonth. Pit it down if you wull.” would set another ina corresponding situation 
Chairman.—Two and sixpence a weck was for symmetry. At the end of the lawn were two 
offered. ! sumincer-houses, exactly alike. One day his 
* Mak it just what ye lik,” said the baker. | 
The order was made and handed to the young | pe eping out of each. 
lady. As she was leaving the Court the baker “ Hey, Mr. Jones,” said he, ** who is that boy 
stopped her. ** Gie me haud o° that bitof paper,” | locked up in the summer-house there ?” 
said the baker. ‘The request was complied with. 


“Please your Lordship, it is a young rogue 
“ Noo,” said the baker, thrusting some silver || that I caught stealing in the orchard, and I’ve 
ito her hand, “* tak bock yer croon-piece, and | locked him up till your Lordship came.” 

dinna fash yoursel at a’ wi? the weekly payment. ! * But,” said Lord Selkirk, * I see your son’s 
Ye shall hac a four pund loaf ilka day at my head in the other summer-house—he has not 
he) 


shope, and ye may pay me just when ye’re able, | been stealing 


? 


surely 


and if L niver git the siller may be Pll niver miss 


” 


1; but mind, young leddy,” said he angrily, 


symmetry.” 
‘gin ye deal wi’ ony ither baker, I’se pit this — 
CATCHEM AND CHEETUM. 
The young lady looked her gratitude. The Turere were, and IL believe still are, two law- 
baker had vanished. 


order in force agin yere father.” 


yers in partnership in New-York, with the pecu- 
liarly happy names of Catchem and Cheetum. 
THE LOST BOY. 


A THRILLING SKETCH. 


People laughed at seeing these two names in jux- 


taposition over the door ; so the lawyers thought 
Tur following interesting fact is related by the |) it advisable to separate them by the insertion of 
Rev. J. HW. Stewart, in his account of the wreck | their christian names. Mr. Catchem’s christian 
uf the Rothsay Castle : name was Isaac, Mr. Cheetum’s Uriah. A new 
Amidst these almost overwhelming distresses, || board was ordered, but when sent to the painter, it 
volving in one general calamity, men, women, |, was found to be too short to admit the christian 
and children, and even tender infants, itisarestto, names at full length. The painter therefore, 
the heart to turn for a moment to some special | put only the initials before the surnames, which 
works of divine merey. I am sure, my very), made the matter still worse than before, for there 
dear friend, the following incident, related to me |) now appeared, * IT. Catehem and U. Cheetum.” 
by the father of the boy, will deeply affect you. —___——_— 
Ife was near the hehn with his child, grasping A countryman being at law,carnestly requested 
is hand till the waves rolled over the quarter | his attorney to bring on his trial ; but the latter, 
ek, and taking with them several persons who | who saw no money stirring, always told his client, 


re standing near them, it was no longer safel)** My friend, vour affair is so intricate that I 





Lordship, walking in this place, saw a boy’s head | 


* Oh! no, my Lord, I only put him there for 


cannot see through it.” he countryman un. 
derstood at length what all this meant, and pul- 
ling out of his pocket two crown pieces, offered 
them to the attorney, and saying, “ Well, sir, 
here are a pair of spectacles for you.” 





We have heard of the fall of Lucifer, and the 
fall of Cromwell, and the fall of Wolsey, but one 
of the pleasantest tumbles upon record, was that 
of a Mr. Isaac Fell, who, when he moved from 
one part of the metropolis to another, wroic over 
his door—* I Fell from Holborn Hill.” 





* Dick,” said amaster to his servant, * have 





|you fed the pigs.” ‘* Yes, massa, me fed um.” 
1 Did youcount them, Dick?” ‘ Yes, me count 
jumall butone.” ‘Allbutone?” ‘* Yes, massa, 
all but one—dare be one little speckled pig he 
‘frisk about so much me couldn’t count him!” 





Yournervt Trears.—Tears do not dwell long 
upon the cheeks of youth. Rain drops casily 
from the bud, rests on the bosom of the maturer 
flower, and breaks down the one only which hath 
lived its day. 





Letters Containing Remittances, 


| Received at this Ofice, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amountof Postage paid. 
P. M. Thompsonville, Ct. $2,00; P. M. Lee, Ms. $2.00; 
|B. R. C. New Bedford, Ms. $1,00; M. B. Hotfman’s Ferry, 
N.Y. $1,00; E. W.38. Sullivan, N. Y. 83,00; P.M. Bik 
llorn, Wis. ‘T. $2,00; E. W. Crafisbury, Vt. 81,00; 
BE. ~. T. Palmyra, N. ¥Y. 81,00; P. M. Hanover, N. H. 
| $6,00; D. H. B. Middlebury, Vt. $1,00; G. W. B. Homer, 
N.Y. 81,00; D.C. M. Painted Post, N. Y. 81,00; J. H.T. 
Montpelier, Vt. $1,00; C. B. Hyde Park, Vt. $1,00; 
L.W. W. Lenox, Mass. $1.00; B. &. pg stay N. Y. 
$100; W. TL. L. Craftsbury, Vt. 81,00; C.W.S. Montpe- 
lier, Vt. S081; L. 1. R. Larford, Pa. 81,00; P.M. Jersey 
Shore, Pa. $1,00. 


PA arri(ed, 


In this city, on the 14th inst. by the Rey. D. Ackly, Capt. 
George 'T. Barnard, of Albany, to Miss Margaret Wheeler, 
of the former place. 

At Hillsdale, on the 4th inst. by Thaddeus Reed, Esq. 
Mr. James L. Epmendorph, of that place, to Miss Marga 
| ret Hutchinson, of Sheflield, Mass. 

At the same place, and by the same, on the 4th inet 

Mr. William M. Elton, of Albany, to Miss Nancy Langdon, 
| of Copake. 

In New-York, on thé evening of the 24th ult. by the Rev. 
John Lindsey, Mr. Russell C. Root to Miss Mary F. daugh- 
ter of John Uarper, Esq. of the tirm of Harper & Brothers. 





Diced, 
In this city, on Friday the 10th inst. William Sturges, 
| infant son of the late Simeon &. and Rebecca Hatheway, 
aged Smonths and 17 days. 
\| “| loved thee, darling of my heart; 
My child, I loved thee dearly ; 
And though we only met to part, 
| iow sweetly ! how severely !— 
Nor life nor death can sever 
My soul from thine for ever. 


‘* Thy days, my little one, were few 
An Anyel’s morning visit, 

That came and vanished like the dew ; 
"Twas here, ’tis gone, where is it? 

Yet did’st thou leave behind thee 

A clew for love to find thee. 


| * William! my last, my youngest love, 
The crown of every other! 

| Though thou art born in Heaven above, 
T am thine only Mother, 

Nor will affection let me 

| Relieve thou canst forget me. 

| 

! 


* Then thou in Heaven and I on earth,— 
May this one hope delight us, 
That thou wilt hail my sécond birth, 
When death shall reunite us, 
} Where worlds no more can sever 
| Parent and child forever.” 


At South Westerlo, Albany County on the 2oth ult. Mr 
Charles J. Savage, in the 20th year of his age 

In New: York, onthe Sth inst. in the 33d year of her aye, 
jin the triumph of Christian faith, Mrs. Martha, wite of 
Francis W. Edmonds, Psy. and da 
L. Norman, of this eity 


uhter of the late Wu 


and 


~The 


Sagar” 


weer ee “SS 


in EE Sl 


see Me 
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For the Rural Repository. 
MUSINGS OF AN EXILE. 
(From a Dramatic Fragment.) 
‘Tis hard to leave the tender scenes of youth, 
The home and friends of being’s opening morn, 
And spend our days in far-off, stranger lands. 
—Here* must my lamp of life at length go out, 
Awid these desolate, unfruitful climes; 
Where groves of olive, charming to the eye, 
And cedars tall, that shady grottoes form, 
With lovely orange bowers, are never seen. 
No meads of emerald tint, nor verdant glens 
By crystal fountains washed, are here beheld, 
Nor e’ena glimpse of Flora’s fair domain. 
Tis all a cheerless waste of barren plains, 
And mountains, buried deep in frozen snow. 
Yet here, where frigid winds and sleety storms 
With Winter hold perpetual reign, T still, 
Attimes, enjoy the Summer of the soul. 
Nor ice-bound rills, nor polar blasts, nor snows, 
Though piled to Alpine heights, can ever chill 
The breast where fires of pure Religion glow. 
The God of nature we as well may trace 
Amid the sparkling ice-bergs of the north, 
As where, beneath the blazing, tropic sun, 
The vegetable world eternal smiles, 
Aurora Borealis here is seen 
In its resplendant beauty, streaming wide 
*O'er allthe arctic heavens, lighting up 
Yon boreal climes, and penciling all bright, 
And beautiful amid Cimmerian night, 
The image of the omnipresent God! 
There too, while darkness her pavilion spreads 
Around, the fadeless jewelry above, 
Those pearly gems that deck th’ Almighty’s crown, 
With glittering lustre shine; and as I oft 
With holy contemplation on them gaze, 
I fee] the spirit of divinest thought 
Within my mind, while sacred raptures burn 
Like incense on the altar of my heart. 
Oh! ‘tis the sweetest joy the Christian knows, 
When from the world, in solitude retired, 
Where calm tranquility her vigils keeps, 
And heavenly meditation reigus supreme, 
There to peruse the book of nature, holding thus 
Sweet converse with her God. The spirit then 
Mounts upward on imagination’s wings, 
To seraph regions, and with holy saints 
Commingling, breathes in aspirations mute 
fligh praises to the greateternal One. 
At such an hour all thoughts of earth, all griefs, 
All sorrows, and my lamentable doom, 
Then do I live 
Unmindful of the ills of life, its sins 
And thousand snares, feasting in fullness on 
The boundless raptures of redeeming love! 


Are banished from my mind. 


Rvurar Baro. 


* Siberia. 
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TO MY HARP. 


Awake O silent harpo 


] e more, 
Let music tune with joy each vo mgs 

For we at morning’s dawn, dee: Inicht’s chime 
And lovely eve have listed t ve irlaurie 


' Yes oft the echo of some mountain dell, | 
Waked by thy tones has caught the listening ear ; 
|And waking fancy by thy chantings led, 
Full oft returned to scenes to sacred memory dear ; 





) 
To fondly cherished scenes of early youth, | 
Ere time had shown that “ man was made to 
mourn,” 
Tocherished hopes long fled, and cherished friends. 
To all of youth’s gay dreams gone, gone beyond | 
return. 


To friendship’s hallowed ties and dearest joys, 
Thy warblings oft have tuned the musing thought, 
When social heart by kindred heart was blest, 
And Heaven's own rapturous bliss in earth’s dull 
courts was caught. 





Thou too the parting scene hast oft portrayed, 
When we with sisters dear and brothers kind, 
Dissolved the secial tie so long unbent, 


And for a stranger’s roof our long loved home 


resigned— 


Then once again throw us with minstrel skill, 
| Some halfyweproving, half-consoling strain; 
Lead us from folly’s maze to wisdom’s light, 

, What time with thee is spent then is not spent in|! 
vain. 

Teach us that sweet content, unceasing sought, 

Illumines most the vale of humble life, 
That grandeur, wealth, high titles, swelling fame, 
(Strangers to inward peace) with passion’s jars), 
are rife— 
| Teach us to live for our, for others good, 

Securing love by the sweet peace we bring, 

|| To virtue’s sacred shrine be thou our guide, 








Then shalt thou not in vain awake each silent 
string, | 
But soothe each care and doubt by thy soft mur-| 


muring. AMBROSE. 


] 

| 

THE FLOWER OF THE DESERT. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 

“Who does not recollect the exultation of Vaillant| 
over a flower in the torrid wastes of Africa?’ The affect: | 
ing mention of the influence of a flower upon his mind, 
by Mungo Park, in a time of suffering and despondency, 
inthe heart of the same savage country, is familiar toe! 

| every one.”—Howitt’s Book of the Seasons. 
*“ Wuy art thou thus in thy beauty cast, 
O lonely, loneliest flower, 
Where the song of sound hath never passed, 


From human hearth or bower ? 


ae | pity thee, for thy heart of love, 
For thy glowing heart, that fain 
Would breathe out joy witheach wind to rove; 


In vain lost thing! in vain; 


ae | pity thee for thy wasted bloom, 
For thy glory’s fleeting hour, 

For the desert place, thy living tomb— 
O lonely, loneliest flower !” 


I said—but n low vi 
“ 


ice made reply : 

Lament not forthe flower! 

Though its blossoms all unmarked must dic, 
They have hada glorious dower. 


“Though it bloom afar from the minstrel 





And the paths where lovers tre ad, 


th and hope, like an inborn day, 


3 odors hay been she I. 


«Yes! 
O'er islands of the blest, 
Were 


On a suffer: t 


dews more sweet than eve 


shaken forth fre, 


“ A wanderer came asa stricken deer, 
O’er the waste of burning sand, 

He wore the wound of an Arab spear, 
He fled from a ruthless band. 


“ And dreams of liome, in a troubled tide, 
Swept o’er his darkning eye, 

As he lay down by the fountain side, 
In his mute despair to die. 


* But his glance was caught by the desert flower, 
The precious boon of heaven! 

And sudden hope, like a vernal shower, 
To lis fainting heart was given. 


* For the bright flower spoke of One above ; 
Of the Presence felt to brood, 

With a spirit of pervading Jove, 
O’er the wildest solitude. 


“ Ob! the seed was thrown these wastes among, 
In blest and gracious hour! 


: For the lorn one rose, in the heart made strong, 


By the lonely, loneliest flower !” 
THE GREAT AND GOOD. 


Writien on hearing of the death of the Hon. Ste- 
phen Van Renssclear. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 

A BLAST went through the forest, 
And a kingly oak was bowed, 

Whose root was by the crystal stream, 
Whose crest amid the cloud ; 

And though above the hillock proud 
With hundred arms it swept, 

The sweet blue violet undismayed 
Beneath its shadow slept. 


[t seemed a guardian spirit, 
As to its ample breast 

It bade each little timid bird 
Come near and build a nest: 

And their chirping young it sheltered 
With as meek and gentle eve, 

As though it talked not with the cloud 
Whose thunders rent the sky. 


I said the t 
And its ancient head lies low; 


mp t smote if, 

But throngs still gather where it stood, 
And eyes with tears o’erflow ; 

And there comesa voice of wailing 
From mountain, hill, and plain, 

“ The like of this, our noble tree, 
When shall we see again? 


JOB PRINTING, 
Executed with neatness, accuracy and despateh, at the 


office of the Runa Reposrrory, No. 135, Cor. of Warr 
and Third Streets, such as 


Wooks, Cards, Cheeks and Geandlulls 


of every description, on the bestof type, and on as reason 
able terms, as at any office inthe city. 
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